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itangington  Mmfyw*— VII. 

JOHN  HUNTER,  F.R.S. 
By  J.  J.  Merriman.J 

T  AM  inclined  to  believe  that  I  should  not  at  all  exaggerate  what  we  owe] 

X    to  J ohn  Hunter,  if  I  were  to  assert  that,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Isaac! 
Newton,  there  has  been  no  individual  in  these  latter  times  who  has  done  so 
much  as  he  has  clone  towards  altering  and  elevating  the  character  of  the  peculiar! 
sciences  to  which  he  devoted  his  attention  ;  and,  be  it  observed,  these  were  notj 
sciences  of  limited  extent.    They  embraced  whatever  belongs  to  the  physical] 
phenomena  of  life ;  the  natural  and  healthy  structures  of  animals  from  the] 
lowest  to  the  highest ;  and  the  aberrations  and  changes  which  constitute  disHj 
ease,"  so  wrote  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  in  1837.    Later  on,  Sir  William  Lawrence! 
says,  "  he  was  the  greatest  man  in  the  combined  character  of  physiologist  and| 
surgeon  that  the  whole  annals  of  medicine  can  furnish."    And  within  our  own| 
time  Sii  James  Paget  defines  John  Hunter  as  "  the  greatest  among  the  great,jj 
and  the  most  renowned  among  the  renowned  men  of  science."    John  was  thei 
youngest  of  ten  children  of  John  and  Agnes  Hunter,  of  Kilbride,  in  Lanark  ;| 
he  was  born  13th  February,  1728,  at  Long  Calderwood,  a  small  estate  belonging! 
to  the  family  ;  his  father  was  descended  from  the  Hunters  of  Hunterstown,  anj 
old  family  in  Ayrshire,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Paul,  was  thei 
daughter  of  a  respectable  citizen  of  Glasgow,  who  held  the  office  of  treasurer  ofl 
that  place,    John  Hunter,  at  the  usual  time  was  sent  to  school,  and  remainedj 
there  til  1  his  17th  year;  he  had  little  taste  for  books,  preferred  engaging  in  !< 
country  sports  to  studying  those  elementary  branches  of  knowledge  which  are! 
best  acquired  in  youth.    "When  about  seventeen  years  old,  he  went  to  stay  witty 
his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  had  settled  as  a  cabinet-maker  in  Glasgow,! 
and  here  his  manual  dexterity  was  developed,  though  the  trade  did  not  offer  the|j 
means  of  "  earning  a  livelihood."    So,  in  1747,  he  came  up  to  London  to  assist! 
his  brother,  Dr.  William  Hunter,  in  his  dissections.    Mr.  Hamilton,  a  friend  of! 
the  family,  accompanied  him  on  horseback,  and  in  a  short  time  he  fully  entered  ! 
on  his  professional  studies,  with  what  result  we  have  to  some  extent  anticipated, 3 
by  quoting  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  so  worthily  followed  in  his  footsteps,  [j 
Doubtless  his  future  was  largely  influenced  by  his  elder  brother,  who  was  a 
scholar,  a  great  anatomist,  and  a  man  of  gentlemanly  manners,  while  "  J ack  j 
Hunter,"  as  he  was  called,  belonged  to  the  rough-and-ready  class. 

The  Monita  of  Dr.  William  Hunter,  which  I  possess  in  Dr.  Garthshore'sl 
handwriting,  are,  I  venture  to  think,  worth  quoting  in  a  parish  Magazine,  asj 
applicable  to  other  callings  also  :  — 

"  1.  Let  a  man  be  master  of  his  business  ;  let  him  be  known  for  one  thatl 
spends  his  time  at  home,  and  at  his  business. 

"  2.  Let  him  be  assiduous,  diligent,  never  neglecting  his  patients  on  any 
account,  but  making  them  his  principal  study. 

"  3.  Let  him  act  the  open,  fair,  and  candid  part,  and  never  submit  to  do  a| 
low,  dirty,  or  mean  thing." 

In  his  MS.  lectures  the  following  appears  : — "  These  two  qualities,  viz., I 
accuracy  in  observation  and  faithfulness  in  narration,  do  not  combine  together 
among  philosophers  once  in  a  bundred  times ;  most  philosophers,  most  great  l 
men,  most  anatomists,  and  most  other  men  of  eminence,  lie  like  the  devil." 

The  Hunterian  orator,  in  1875,  remarks  especially  on  the  truthfulness,  accu- 
racy, indefatigability,  humility,  comprehensiveness,  and  philosophic  example 
brought  about  in  the  character  of  the  younger  brother :— Lavater,  when  he  saw 
the  celebrated  portrait  of  John  Hunter  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  exclaimed, 
"  that  man  thinks  for  himself,"  and  in  so  doing  he  has  left  his  own  monument 
in  the  museum  of  world-wide  renown,  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Eugland, 
and  in  the  hearts  of  thoughtful  people,  so  much  does  suffering  humanity  owe  to 
his  great  discoveries.    But  I  must  hasten  on  to  his  30  years'  connection  with 
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■.jnsington,  where,  in  1764,  "at  pleasant  Earl's  Court  amongst  the  fields,  and 
;  rdens,  and  hedgerows,"  he  purchased  two  acres  of  laud,  and  built  a  house, 
lich  from  time  to  time  he  enlarged. 

Here,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  he  retired  from  the  fatigues  of  practice  in 
Lndon,  to  continue  those  researches,  which,  with  the  experience  he  had  gained 
Staff  Surgeon,  and  Surgeon  to  S.  George's  Hospital,  led  to  the  principles 

ig  since  proved  to  be  the  beacon  and  guide  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Now 
iwas  that  Hunter  laid  the  foundations  of  a  sound  scientific  surgery — one  of 

,  aphorisms  was,  "  if  you  check  experiment  you  stop  discovery,"  and  his  study 
•is  henceforth  to  know  no  limits  less  than  those  of  life.    I  quote  from  the  illus- 

ous  Professor,  now  Sir  Eichard  Owen  :— "  At  EarVs  Court  he  kept  all  sorts  of 

imals — hyamas,  wolves,  jackals,  leopards  ;  smaller  wild  creatures,  as  racoons, 

Igers,  ferrets,  hedgehogs,  and  so  forth  ;  to  say  nothing  of  domestic  animals  of 
varieties,  birds  aud  insects.    Here  he  carried  on  those  investigations  into  the 

•ubation  and  embryology  of  birds,  into  vital  heat,  into  the  structure  and  habits 
bees,  wasps,  hornets,  &c,  which  formed  the  subjects  of  many  of  the  papers 

blished  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Society,'  of  which  he  was  elected 
IFellow  in  1767.  His  delight  was,  in  summer  and  autumn,  after  the  day's 
lactice,  to  get  down  to  Earl's  Court  and  to  spend  the  evenings  in  studying  his 
I  e  stock,  wild  and  tame.    He  would  play  with  them,  tame  the  tameable,  and  so 

:  defy  the  wildest,  that  his  biographer  tells  how,  one  evening  going  out  to 
Bin  the  cause  of  a  great  barking  in  one  of  the  yards,  he  found  two  leopards 
lat  had  broken  their  chains,  in  a  fierce  encounter  with  the  dogs.  He  rushed 
ito  the  melee,  seized  a  leopard  in  either  hand,  dragged  them  back  to  their 
t  t-house,  shut  the  door,  and  then  fainted  under  the  reaction  of  the  danger  he 

il  defied  without  thinking.  Another  time,  wrestling  with  a  young  bull  given 
im  by  the  Queen,  he  was  thrown  down,  and  only  saved  from  being  gored  by  the 
>rdener." 

In  Middleton's  "  Middlesex,"  page  341,  Mr.  Baird,  alluding  to  John  Hunter's 
1.1a,  at  Earl's  Court,  Kensington,  says,  "  In  the  same  grounds  you  are  surprised 
!  find  so  many  living  animals  in  one  herd,  from  the  most  opposite  parts  of  the 
1  bi table  globe." 

My  lamented  friend  and  fellow-student,  Frank  Buckland  (in  Land  and  Water 
:  6th  July,  1871,  and  in  his  "  Log-book  of  a  Fisherman  and  Zoologist,"  1875), 
I  a  so  fully  described  the  house,  grounds,  gardens,  dens,  and  conservatories ; 
d  my  old  friend,  Arthur  Roberts,  has  made  such  an  excellent  drawing  of  the 

•  iee  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  it ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Medical 
iiool  at  Athens  took  an  early  opportunity  of  photographing  it,  and  that  a  few 
the  drawings  remain  for  any  who  may  desire  to  possess  them .    The  interior 

t  the  house  is  well  described  in  a  racy  brochure,  entitled,  "  Only  an  Old  Chair,  its 
ory,  &c"    The  chair,  which  was  John  Hunter's,  made  of  wood  given  him  by 
!  ptain  Cook,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joseph)  Banks,  from  New  Holland,  in 
i71,  is  made  to  describe  who  it  saw  at  Mrs.  Hunter's  "receptions  of  people 
quality."    Among  many  others  we  find  Dr.  Johnson,  David  Garrick,  Horace 
talpole.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Montague,  Dr.  Solander, 
■m  Elizabeth  Carter,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Miss  Berry,  Benjamin  Stillingfleet 
ho  was  barrack-master  at  Kensington),  Madame  D'Arblay,  Mrs.  Chapone 
liting  Mrs.  Anne  Hunter  on  Thursdays.    It  was  in  1771  that  John  Hunter 
trried  the  sister  of  Sir  Everard  Home  ;  she  was  highly  accomplished,  published 

•  olume  of  poems  of  considerable  merit,  and  her  charming  song,  "  My  Mother 
'■  is  me  bind  my  hair,"  set  to  music  by  Haydn,  is  too  well  known  to  need  com- 
;nt.  A  relative  of  Mrs.  Hunter's  had  painted  in  Italian  style  her  own  rooms, 
iich  remained,  like  other  portions  of  the  house,  grounds,  dens,  &c,  little 
anged  since  it  was  the  home  of  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human 
ce,  till  February,  1886,  when  all  was  demolished  and  Barkstone  Gardens  rose 

in  its  place.  Happily,  however,  in  1877,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  with 
ier  members  of  the  medical  profession,  placed  a  memorial  window  in  the  north 
msept  of  the  new  Parish  Church  of  Kensington,  that  the  memory  of  John 
unter  may  still  be  kept  up  in  the  parish  where  he  laboured  so  abundantly 
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for  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures.    (A  full  description  of  this  window  is  gi\ 
in  the  Kensington  Parish  Magazine  for  June,  1877.) 

He  died  suddenly  on   16th  October,   1793,  in  the  room  adjoining  1 
Board-room  of  S.  George's  Hospital,  and  was  buried  in  the  vaults  under 
church  of  S.  Martin-in-the-Fields  ;  the  then  rector  declined  a  touching  epita 
from  the  pen  of  his  widow  ;  but  in  185!),  Frank  Buckland  discovered  the  cofl 
the  brass  plate,  with  the  arms  of  the  family,  being  inscribed  : — "John  Hunt 
Esq.,  died  16th  October,  1793,  aged  64  years"  ;  and  on  the  28th  March,  18 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  removed  the  remains  to  Westminster  Abb< 
where  the  Dean  (Dr.  Trench)  secured  honourable  burial  in  the  nave  between  1 
graves  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Sir  David  Wilkie,  RA,  the  latter  being  another 
those  "  Kensington  Worthies  "  who  showed  future  generations  how  to  "  keep 
the  reputation  of  their  parish."    (For  a  full  account  of  the  translation  to  t 
Abbey,  see  "  Buckland's  Curiosities  of  Natural  History,"  Series  III.,  Vol.  I 
page  215.)    As  it  is  the  fashion,  very  unjustly,  to  associate  sceptical  views  w 
Hunter's  profession,  here  is  the  inscription  on  the  very  handsome  ornament 
brass  which  marks  the  place  of  interment.    It  is  from  the  hand  and  heart,  ta 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  John  Flint  South,  the  half-brother  of  Sir  James  South,  tl 
well-known  Kensington  astronomer. 

"  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy  works." 


"  Beneath  are  deposited  the  remains  of 
JOHN  HUNTER, 
Born  at  Long  Calderwood,  Lanarkshire,  N.B., 
On  the  13th  of  February,  1728. 
Died  in  London,  16th  of  October,  1793. 
His  remains  were  removed  from  the  Church 
of  St.  Martin's-in-the-fields  to  this  Abbey, 
On  the  28th  March,  1859." 


"  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  have  placed  this  Tablet  over  tB 
grave  of  Hunter,  to  record  their  admiration  of  his  genius,  as  a  gifted  interpret 
of  the  Divine  Power  and  Wisdom  at  work  in  the  Laws  of  Organic  Life,  and  the 
grateful  veneration  for  his  services  as  the  Founder  of  Scientific  Surgery." 


"  In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all." — Psalm  civ.  24. 


The  College  also  placed  a  magnificent  statue  of  Hunter,  seated  in  the  mid$ 
of  his  museum,  Mr.  Weekes  was  the  artist ;  and  at  a  later  date,  when  Leicest* 
Square  was  restored  to  a  healthy  respectability,  a  bust  of  J olm  Hunter,  t 
Woolner,  was  placed  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  garden,  for  he  was  owner  ( 
No.  28,  on  the  east  side  of  Leicester  Fields.  Some  20  years  ago,  I  was  frequentl 
asked  if  I  knew  any  one  who  had  ever  seen  John  Hunter  in  Kensington  ;  tw 
members  of  my  own  family  were  in  active  practice  during  John  Hunter's  caret 
(Samuel  Merriman,  the  elder,  attended  Dr.  William  Hunter's  Lectures),  but  ui 
fortunately  did  not  leave  notes  on  the  subject  of  this  memoir  ;  so  I  cast  aboi 
among  the  aged  Kensingtonians  I  knew,  with  the  following  result :  one  writ* 
me, — "  My  father  was  well  acquainted  with  John  Hunter,  and  I  remember  seein 
him.  I  remember  his  house  at  Earl's  Court,  and  that  he  had  two  eagles  in  th 
forecourt." 

Mr.  Heward,  formerly  sub-editor  of  the  Westminster  Review,  says — "  I  re 
member  hearing  when  young,  that  John  Hunter  had  a  sheep  with  one  leg  ainpu 
tated  ;  the  story  of  his  seizing  the  wild  animals  on  the  lawn  and  fainting  ;  th 
chained  eagles  ;  and  that  he  was  called  the  '  cunning  man.' " 

A  relative  wrote  to  me  in  1866,  thus—"  My  information  respecting  Johi 
Hunter  is  very  scanty  :  he  lived  at  Earl's  Court  House,  and  I  have  heard  m; 
father  say  that  the  pond  in  the  garden  was  ornamented  with  skulls  !  He  kept  i 
jackal,  which  added  much  to  the  fear  the  people  entertained  of  '  the  cunninj 
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uman,'  a  name  given  him  from  the  number  of  books  he  had  about  him.  He  took 
bmuch  notice  of  my  father,  who  was  a  youth  in  Hunter's  day  at  Earl's  Court ;  and 

I  ft  for  years,  in  North  Row,  was  one  of  the  bones  of  a  huge  whale  which  he  had 
t  brought  down  to  dissect." 

One  is  naturally  anxious  to  know  something  of  the  daily  life  of  every  great 
I  man,  but  little  is  known  beyond  the  work  of  this  man,  whose  expressive  metaphor 

1  pwas  that  "  his  head  was  like  a  bee-hive."    Still  we  read  that  he  was  very  strict 

I  bin  enforcing  punctuality  ;  that  he  was  an  early  riser,  making  appointments  for 
p5  a.m.  !  ;  that  he  dined  at  4  p.m.,  and  was  a  moderate  eater,  and  during  many  of 
lithe  latter  years  of  his  life  he  drank  no  wine,  only  a  tumbler  of  hot  water  to  give 
kihim  sleep  at  night ;  that  five  hours'  sleep  was  all  he  allowed  for  the  refreshment 
pof  his  body,  and  "  that  the  only  relaxation  he  gave  his  mind  consisted  in  an 

•evening's  ramble  amongst  the  various  denizens  of  earth  and  air  which  he  had 
pcongregated  at  Earl's  Court,  where  he  slept,  and  with  his  family  spent  the  greater 
npart  of  his  time  during  the  autumnal  months."  The  uncontrolled  hastiness  of 
pais  temper  rendered  him  liable  to  serious  spasms,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  say 
pthat  "  his  life  was  in  the  hands  of  any  rascal  who  chose  to  annoy  and  tease  him." 

In  1776,  he  was  appointed  Surgeon-Extraordinary  to  the  King,  and  in 
11786,  Deputy  Surgeon-General  to  the  Army. 

.Tenner  was  his  pupil  and  life-long  friend,  and,  doubtless,  the  grand  discovery 
bbf  vaccination  was  freely  discussed  by  them  both,  ere  it  became  recognised  as 
bone  of  the  greatest  blessings  conferred  on  the  human  race. 
Hunter  was  godfather  to  Jenner's  first  child. 

"  29th  Jan.  1789. 

['"Dear  Jenner, — 

"  I  wish  you  joy :  it  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Rather  than  the  brat  should  not 
pbe  a  Christian  I  will  stand  godfather,  for  I  should  be  unhappy  if  the  poor  little 
t  thing  should  go  to  the  devil  because  I  would  not  stand  godfather.  I  hope  Mrs. 
I'Jenner  is  well,  and  that  you  begin  to  look  grave  now  you  are  a  father. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  J.  Hunter." 

I  conclude  with  the  words  of  two  Serjeant-Surgeons  from  their  Hunterian 
t Orations  : — My  honoured  master,  Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins,  in  1849,  said,  "No  one 
fcwho  has  sufficiently  studied  his  works  and  mental  powers,  will  refuse  to  Hunter 
ka  place  among  those  luminaries  of  science,  from  whom,  as  from  the  more  distant 
pheavenly  bodies,  light  may  still  continue  to  reach  us  even  for  centuries  after  they 
bhave  themselves  become  extinct"  ;  and  in  1871,  my  lamented  friend,  Sir  Wm. 
t-  Fergusson,  wrote,  "  He  read  nature  more  closely  than  most  other  men,  and 
pthereby  came  nearer  in  Communion  with  the  Divine  Author  of  all." 

J.  J.  M. 


UIR~ 1  ^eg  leave  to  correct  an  error,  copied  f rom Erank Buckland's  book,  with 
P  reference  to  the  position  of  John  Hunter's  re-interment  in  Westminster 
ll.bbey  "between  Wilkie  and  Ben  Jonson."  For  Wilkie,  read  Wilson,  as  Sir 
Wavid  Wilkie  died  off  Gibraltar,  and  was  buried  at  sea,  1st  June,  1841. 

He  lived  many  years  in  Kensington,  where  most  of  his  celebrated  pictures 
'  ere  painted,  and  it  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know,  that  in  his 
I  Penny  Wedding,"  the  young  bridegroom  is  the  then  Vicar  of  Kensington,  the 
Hev.  T.  Reunell— whose  portrait  Wilkie  took  on  his  thumb-nail  during  the 
tttooii  ;  and  that  the  old  lady  sitting  at  the  table  is  Mrs.  Mattocks,  the 
anedian,  alluded  to  in  the  interesting  paper  on  Mrs.  Inchbald,  in  your  October 
umber. 

This  I  had  from  Sir  David's  brother,  who  also  lived  in  Kensington. 

Yours  faithfully, 


John  J.  Merriman. 


J 


